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FARMER’S WINTER SONG. 

There is a time, the wise man saith, 

For all things to be done ; 
To plough, to sow, to reap —as roll 

Successive seasons on. 

For pleasure, too, in flowery spring, 

In fragrant summer’s vales, 
In fruitful autumn’s yellow fields, 

In winter’s evening tales. 


And though the fields are bleak and drear, 
The forest’s verdure gone— 

And all is withered, cold and sere, 
In garden, field and lawn ; 

There’s something left and much to cheer, 
And charm the farmer’s heart ; 

For wintry winds to harvest hope, 
Great influence impart. 


And while he views the drifting snow, 
And treads the frozen earth— 

He has at home his garners full 
And social blazing hearth ! 

And thus he sings whate’er pervade 
The earth or sky at morn; 

Of wintry winds or summer’s suns, 
The farmer’s hope is born ! 








SCHOOL COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 
CONCLUDED. 


The Committee thus far, have confined them- 
selves to the narrowest view of this question. It 
was necessary to do so, because if it should have 
appeared that the bringing of vocal Music into 
the Public schools would in any wise injuriously 
affect their present welfare, there would have 
been an end to the whole matter. In that event, 
the Committee’ would have gone no further. 
Those of us who have been reared beneath the 
generous influences of these free monuments of 
the wisdom of our fathers, lay filial hands upon 
them. We wish to strengthen, not to destroy. 
Your Committee have sought to show that no 
injury, on the contrary, that much good to the 
schools may be expected from this exercise, and 
therefore, the remaining branch of the inquiry 
is before us, and we proceed to consider the 
expediency of vocal Music as a study in the 
schools, by its extrinsic influence as a branch of 
knowledge without them. So highly do your 
Committee prize this influence, that even if the 
effect of Music within the schools were of a ne- 
gative, and not as the Committee have essayed 
to prove, of a positive character, if vocal Music 
should merely do no harm, yet still on this the 
lowest supposition, there would be abundant 
reason for its introduction. Let us then con- 
sider in few words what this extrinsic influence 
is. 

What is the great object of our system of 
popular instruction? Are our schools mere,houses 
of Correction, in which animal nature is to be 
kept in subjection by the law of brute force and 
the stated drudgery of distasteful tasks? Not 
so. They have a nobler office. They are valu- 
able mainly as a preparation and a training of 
the young spirit for usefulness and happiness in 
coming life. Now the defect of our present 
system, admirable as that system is, is this, that 








it aims to develope the intellectual part of man’s 
nature solely, when for all the true purposes of 
life, it is of more importance, a hundred fold, to 
feel rightly, than to think profoundly. Besides, 
human life must and ought to have its amuse- 
ments. We cannot bring up a race upon Ly- 
ceum Lectures solely, wholesome though that 
food may be. Man must have agreeable excite- 
ment. ‘There will be recreation when the toils 
of the day are ended. What shall that recrea- 
tion be? So far then as human life is concerned, 
properly to direct the feelings and amusements, 
belongs to every system which aspires to the 
name and character of a wise system of Public 
Education. An initiation into the elements of 
vocal Music at schoul, in the opinion of your 
Committee, seems best fitted to supply that di- 
rection. ‘* Music, says a modern German wri- 
ter, is the gymnastics of the affections.” Music 
and the love of it have been and may be per- 
verted,—who knows it not? Guard it therefore, 
guide it, lead it into the right channels. But 
be not guilty of the illogical deduction of argu- 
ing from the occasional abuse of one of God’s 
best gifts to its disuse. No. Let all parents 
understand that every pure and refined pleasure 
for which a child acquires a relish, is, to that 
extent, a safeguard and preservative against a 
low and debasing one. Music when kept to its 
legitimate uses, calls forth none but the better 
feelings of our nature. In the language of an 
illustrious writer of the seventeenth century, 
‘* Music is a thing that delighteth all ages and 
beseemeth all states, a thing as seasonable in 
grief as joy, as decent being added to actions of 
greatest solemnity, as being used when men 
sequester themselves from action.’’? If such be 
the natural effects of Music, if it enliven pros- 
perity or sooth sorrow, if it quicken the pulses 
of social happiness, if it can fill the vacancy of 
an hour that would otherwise be listlessly or un- 
profitably spent, if it gild with a mild light the 
chequered scenes of daily existence, why then 
limit its benign and blessed influence? Let it, 
with healing on its wings, enter through ten 
thousand avenues the paternal dwelling. Let it 
mingle with religion, with labor, with the home- 
bred amusements and innocent enjoyments of 
life. Let it no longer be regarded merely as 
the ornament of the rich. Still let it continue 
to adorn the abodes of wealth, but let it also 
light up with gladness, the honest hearth of 
poverty. Once introduce vocal Music into the 
common schools and you make it what it should 
be made, the property of the whole people. And 
so as time passes away, and one race succeeds 
to another, the true object of our system of Pub- 
lic Education may be realized, and we may, 
year after year, raise up good citizens to the 
Commonwealth, by sending forth from our 
schools, happy, useful, well instructed, content- 
ed members of society. 

The subject, in this connection, swells into 
one of national universality and importance. 
There are said to be, at this time, not far from 
eighty thousand common schools in this country, 
in which are to be found the people who in com- 
ing years will mould the character of this de- 


mocracy. If vocal Music were generally adopted 
as a branch of instruction in these schools, it 
might be reasonably expected then in, at least, 
two generations we should be changed into a 
musical people. ‘The great poiit to be consid- 
ered in reference to the introduction of vocal 
Music into popular elementary instruction is, 
that thereby you set in motion a mighty power 
which silently, but surely in the end, will hu- 
manize, refine, and elevate a whole community. 
Music is one of the fine arts. It therefore deals 
with abstract beauty, and so lifis man to the 
source of all beauty, from finite to infinite, and 
from the world of matter, to the world of spirits 
and to God. Music is the great hand-maid of 
civilization. Whence come these traditions of 
a reverend antiquity, seditions quelled, cures 
wrought, fleets and armies governed by the force 
of song,—whence that responding of rocks, 
woods ard trees to the harp of Orpheus,— 
whence a City’s walls uprising beneath the 
wonder-working touches of Apollo’s lyre ?— 
These, it is true, are fables, yet they shadow 
forth, beneath the veil of allegory, a profound 
truth. They beautifully proclaim the mysterious 
union between Music, as an instrument of man’s 
civilization, and the soul of man. Prophets and 
wise men, large minded law-givers of an olden 
time understood and acted on this truth. The 
ancient oracles were uttered in song. The laws 
of the twelve tables were put to Music, and got 
by heart at school. Minstrel and sage are, in 
some languages, convertible terms. Music is 
allied to the highest sentiments of man’s moral 
nature, love of God, love of country, love of 
friends, Wo to the nation in which these sen- 
timents are allowed ta go to decay! What 
tongue can tell the unutterable energies that 
reside in these three engines, Church Music, 
National Airs, and Fireside Melodies, as means 
of informing and enlarging the mighty heart of 
a free people ! 

Foreign examples are before us. In Germany, 
the most musical country in the world, Music is 
taught like the alphabet. In Switzerland and 
Prussia, it is an integral part of the system of 
Instruction. Regenerated France has, since 
the revolution of July, appropriated the same 
idea. Her philosophic statesmen are trying to 
rend the darkness, and prepare their country 
for the future that is before her. ‘‘ We cannot, 
says M. Guizot, have too many co-operators in 
the noble and difficult enterprise of amending 
popular instruction.’’ England still halts in the 
march of reform. We ask the attention of the 
Board to the following passage from a work of 
extraordinary eloquence and power recently 
published in England, written by Mr. Wyse, a 
member of the British Parliament. ‘ Music,’ 
says this writer, ‘even the most elementary, 
not only does not form an essential part of edu- 
cation in this country, but the idea of introdu- 
cing it is not even dreamt of. It is urged that it 
would be fruitless to attempt it, because the 
people are essentially anti-musical. But may 
they not be anti-musical because it has not been 
attempted ? ‘The people roar and scream, be- 
cause they have heard nothing but roaring and 
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screaming, no Music from their childhood. Is 
harmony uot to be taught! is it not to be ex- 
tended ? is not a taste to be generated ? ‘l'aste 
is the habit of good things—* je ne suis pas la 
rose, mais j'ar vécu avec elie’’—it is to be 


caught. But the inoculation must somewhere 
begin. It is this apathy about beginning that 


is censurable, not the difficulty of propagating 
when it has once appeared. No eflort is made 
in any of our schools, and then we complain 
that there is no Music among scholars. It would 
be just as reasonable two exclude grammar and 
then complain that we had no grammarians.” 
With these sentiments your Committee heartily 
concur Letus then show this apathy no longer. 
Let us peain. Prussia may grant instruction 
to her people as a boon of royal condescension. 
The people of America demand it as their right. 
Let us rise to the full dignity and elevation of 
this theme. We are legislating not about stocks 
or stones, or gross material objects, but about 
sentient things, having that in them which, 
while we are legislating, grows, and still will 
grow when time shall be no more. From this 
place first went out the great principle, that the 
property of all should be taxed for the education 
of all. From this place, also, may the example, 
in this country, first go forth, of that education 
rendered more complete, by the introduction 
by Public authority, of vocal Music into our 
system of popular instruction. “ The true gran- 
deur of a people,” says Cousin, * does not con- 
sist in borrowing nothing from others, but in 
borrowing from all whatever is good, and in per- 
fecting whatever it touches.”” Rome grew tc 
greatness, by adopting whatever she found use- 
ful among the nations whom she conquered. 
The true policy of the American legislator on 
the subject of education is, to gather whatever 
of good, or bright, or fair, can be found from all 
countries and all times, and wield the whole for 
the building up and adorning of the free insti- 
tutions of our own conntry. 

The Committee here quit the subject. In its 
innermost circle, it embraceth a school ; in its 
outermost circumference, it compasseth round 
a nation. 

The Committee have thus endeavored, in 
sincerity and simplicity, to discuss this question. 
They claim uo exemption from mortal frailty. 
They may be wrong. If, however, they have 
erred in attaching so much importance to vocal 
Music as a part of Public Education, they can 
only say they err with Pythagoras and Plato, 
Milton and Luther, Pestalozzi and Fellenberg. 
Finer spirits than these the world hath not bred. 
In such company there will be consolation. 

Before closing this Report, the Committee 
must be pardoned one allusion. They hail it, 

as a star of good omen to this cause, that the 
President of the Boston Academy of Music is 
this year the Chairman of this Board also. May 
its auspicious influence continue to be shed in 
both these spheres ! 

And now, in conclusion, the Committee feel 
constrained in candor to confess that they are 
not practical musicians, If this take from the 
worth of the opinions they have expressed, it 
must be so,—the result cannot be helped. Per- 
haps, however, they have been, on that account, 
the more unprejudiced, as being freed thereby 
from that amiable esprit de corps which some- 
times unintentionally biases the judgment. 
Whichever way the scale incline, let the truth 
prevail. 

In this spirit, and as embodying the plan, 
which, in accordance with the principles of this 
Report, they are about to present, the Commit- 
tee ask the Board to adopt the subjoined Reso- 
lutions. 








Resolved, That in the opinion of the School 
Committee, it is expedient to try the experiment 
of introducing vocal Music, by Public authority, 
as part of the system of Public Instruction, into 
the Public schools of this City. 

Resolved, ‘Vhat the experiment be tried in 
the four following schools, the Hancock school, 
for Girls, in Hanover street ; the Eliot school, 
for Boys, in North Bennet street ; the Johnson 
school, for Girls, in Washington street; and 
the Hawes school, for Boys and Girls, at South 
Boston. 

Resolved, That this experiment be given in 
charge to the Boston Academy of Music, under 
the direction of this Board, and that a Commit- 
tee of five be appointed from this Board to con- 
fer with the Academy, arrange all necessary 
details of the plan, oversee its operation, and 
make quarterly report thereof to this Board. 

Resolved, That the experiment be commenced 
as soon as practicable after the passing of these 
resolutions, and be continued and extended as 
the Board hereafter may determine. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be trans- 
mitted to the City Council, and that they be re- 
spectfully requested to make such appropriation 
as may be necessary to carry this plan into 
effect. 


All which is submitted, by the Committee, to 
the judgment of this Board and the final judg- 
ment of our constituents. 


T. KEMPER DAVIS, Chairman. 


In School Committee, August 24, 1837. 
The foregoing Report was read and laid upon 
the table, and ordered to be printed ; and that 
each member of this Board, and of the City 
Council, be furnished with a copy. 
Attest, 
S. F. McCLEARY, Secretary. 








[From the (Bangor) Mechanic and Farmer.] 
MUSICAL REHEARSALS AND CONCERTS ON SAB- 
BATH EVENINGS. 


NUMBER TWO. 


Mr. Enpitor,—In discussing the question, 
Is it right to hold musical rehearsals, schools 
and concerts on Sabbath evening, it will be 
proper to inquire What are the objects of those 
meetings ? Whatisthe real design of such mu- 
sical performances? It is important that this 
should be fairly and distinctly understood, as 
the whole question must turn upon it. If the 
come within the range of appropriate Sabbath 
occupations they should be approved ;—if not, 
rejected. One object is an increased knowledge 
of music and ability to perform it. Music is to 
a great extent the work of practice, and no so- 
ciety can perform, especially the higher kinds 
of music well, without long and critical exer- 
cise. Hence united rehearsals are indispensi- 
ble. And this is one leading object of the oc- 
casions referred to, viz:—that such Musical 
associations may come to have a better under- 
standing of Music, and possess the ability to 
execute it with a greater propriety and effect. 
In this respect they resemble classes in Rheto- 
ric, or elocution. In these the object is to ac- 
quire the power of making a deeper and niore 
pleasing impression upon the mind by a proper 
and forcible use of language. The object of 
the Musical rehearsal is to learn to make the 
language of Music pleasing and impressive. 

The design in one case is to learn to speak 
or write well: that of the other to sing well. 
A similar comparison might be drawn with re- 





spect to other arts and sciences. It is the ace 
quisition of useful knowledge in this depart- 
ment of human improvement. 

Another object is to secure the pleasure 
which such occasions can scarcely fail to afford 
to the lover of song. It is a pleasure of the 
highest kind to such, and they are willing to 
expend time and money to enjoy it. While the 
harmony of commingling voices and instru- 
ments is pouring its thrilling strains upon the 
ear, he is nearly unconscious of his being. His 
sensitive and intellectual enjoyments are ex- 
quisite and strong, and he greatly desires to 
avail himself of such innocent and ennobling 
pleasure. 

There is also a social enjoyment in such oc- 
casions in which it is very pleasant to partici- 
pate. There is a social power in Music, which, 
if unobstructed, will bind the hearts of its uni- 
ted voturies in strong affection. The harmony 
of their voices is but the resemblance of their 
own spirits. 

The honor of their own society is doubtless 
one of the strongest arguments with its mem- 
bers. They wish their own society to commend 
itself to the public patronage and applause. 
They rely upon their reputation for the premi- 
sary means of their own existence.—Hence the 
honor of its members and the honor and main- 
tenance of their own society are strong argu- 
ments for seeking to promote its interests in the 
manner referred to—that of attending its meet- 
ings for business and rehearsals. 

Another object may, and ought to have much 
weight, viz. that of promoting a good cause.— 
Music is capable of shedding rich blessings up- 
on the community, and whatever has a ten- 
dency to promote it is very properly patronized. 

Thus we have fairly stated, as we believe, 
the leading objects of Musical rehearsals and 
concerts. Atleast we have given credit enough. 
No doubt the pleasure—the mere amusement 
of the occasion is the chief motive of most who 
attend concerts of music. It is not our object 
to inquire whether that pleasure is worthy of 
being sought—for we know it is. Neither 
whether music should be promoted, for of this 
there can be no reasonable doubt. But our in- 
quiry is, have we found anything in these occa- 
sions which make them justifiable on the holy 
Sabbath of God. We confidently answer, No. 
There is but one rule—one law for the Sab- 
bath rightfully known on earth; and that is, 
“ REMEMBER THE SABBATH DAY TO KEEP IT HO- 
ty.” These occasions will not come up to the 
requisition of Heaven. Good as they may be, 
they are not Holy in their nature or immediate 
tendency. There is no principle on which these 
occasions can be justified that will not, if allow- 
ed a full, and legitimate application, annihilate 
the christian Sabbath. Try these rehearsals 
and concerts educationally, and justify them on 
avcount of the aid they afford im promoting a 
department of useful knowledge——And the 
doors of every literary institution are thrown 
open. Every school room is enlivened by its 
accustomed exercises ; and of mental, then man- 
ual labor, and the Sabbath is extinct. Try them 
as amusements; and if they can stand on this 
ground, then will follow all that train of what 
are called innocent amusements, together with 
the whole round of convivial and social plea- 
sures, and the Sabbath is not. Try them as 
promoting a good cause:—a cause of moral 
and sober tendency; of good order, of virtue, 
of happiness, of the well being of community.— 
So are agricniture and the mechanic arts. So 





is industry in every department of life. So is 
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every department of literawre. Hence the 
more diligently they are pursued the better the 
Sabbath is observed ! 

Try them upon any principle that the law of 
the Sabbath will allow, and they will be found 
“ wanting.” Every argument proves too much, 
and therefore proves nothing. In our next No. 
we will examine the arguments by which they 
are usually defended, viz: the convenience of 
the members of such associations, and the sa- 


credness of the Music. A. W. 








HISTORICAL SKETCHES 
OF SACRED AND CHURCH MUSIC, FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT. 
CONTINUED. 

We shall be the more particular and circum- 
stantial in our remarks on Ravenscroft’s publi- 
cation because it has been held as a standard 
work of great authority; and also because, as 
we apprehend, great mistakes have arisen in 
regard to it. 
psalms, with the hymns evangelical, and songs 
spiritual, composed into four parts by sundry 
authors, with such several tunes as have been and 
are usually sung in England, Scotland, Wales, 
Germany, Italy, France, and the Netherlands, 
never as yet before in one volume published.” 
There were twenty-four of the most distinguish- 
ed musicians of the day concerned in setting 
the parts, or as we should now say harmoni- 
zing and arranging them, and their names are 
inserted respectively over each tune. These 
were Tallis, Dowland, Morley, Farnaby, two 
Tompkins’, Pierson, Parsons, Hooper, Kirby, 
Blancks, Allison, Farmer, Cavendish, Bennet, 
Palmer, Milton, Stubbs, Cranfield, Harrison, 
Cobbold, Ward, Johnson, and Ravenscroft, ma- 
ny of them Doctors and Bachelors of music, of 
which number Ravenscroft himself was one. 
These are the words at the head of the index, 
* The names of the Tunes of the Psalms usually 
sung in cathedral churches, collegiats, chapels, 
§&c: asalso the foreign tunes usually sung in 
Great Britain.” From seeing these names 
over the tunes in this valuable work, subse- 
quent publishers have taken them, as from an 
unquestionable source, to be the authors of the 
melodies themselves. This however has been 
carelessly done and without a sufficient atten- 
tion to the whole information, which the book 
itself furnishes. There is nothing said or done 
by Ravenscroft throughout his whole book by 
which the author of a single old tune or melo- 
dy can be ascertained. This certainly appears 
to be the fact as to every old tune found in it and 
now in use among us. Thus Canterbury has 
been ascribed sometimes to Blancks and some- 
times to Ravenscroft ; each of them set it, and 
each differently; but, as to the melody, it was an 
old Low Dutch tune, and at first was therefore 
called Low Dutch. York has been ascribed to 
Milton, who harmonized it only, and so did 
Stubbs, but it was an old Northern tune. St. 
David’s has been ascribed to Ravenscroft, but 
he only put parts to it, and expressly tells us 
himself it was an old Welch tune. Landaff 
also appears under Blancks’ name, but we are 
there expressly told it wasan old French tune. 
Old Hundred stands under the name of Dr. 
Dowland and also under that of Ravenscroft 
himself; they both set it, and the arrangement 
of the latter is decidedly the best. It has there- 
fore been ascribed sometimes to Dr. Dowland, 
but more frequently to Martin Luther, and to 
the one as properly as to the other, neither of 
them probably being the author of the melody 
itself: it was an old French tune and hence 


The title is, “ the whole book of 








often called Savoy, written possibly and more 
likely by Wm. Franc ; Luther may have been 
an admirer of it, and introduced it, and hence 
it may have been called Luther’s Tune. There 
are some reasons to believe it was originally a 
common metre tune, and altered to a long me- 
tre, or proper, as long metre was at first usu- 
ally often called. Windsor has been ascribed 
to Kirby and to Ravenscroft also; but they 
were cotemporary and both concerned in.ar- 
ranging the tunes in that publication, and yet 
it was set by Ravenscroft and bears his name, 
and therefore certainly not likely to have been 
Kirby’s air, nor was it probably Ravenscroft’s, 
because he says it had been in use throughout 
England, and was therefore no doubt of a very 
early date. ‘Tallis’ Evening Chant, so called, 
is there set by himself, but as now published is 
so different as not to deserve the name, and 
would hardly be recognized. It is doubtful if 
the melody was his. No reliance, on the whole, 
can well be placed on these ascriptions of au- 
thorship to our old tunes. Although there is 
good authority for believing Wm. Franc to have 
been the first who composed metrical psalm 
tunes, yet he probably, as well as all who suc- 
ceeded him, merely adapted the old Romish 
chants and Hymn tunes to the new versions. 
And we are assured that these old melodies 
have been the foundations on which musicians 
have constantly labored in constructing parts, 
variations and every kind of counterpoint. 
This kind of botching and patchwork has con- 
tinued down to the present day, and of late the 
liberty that has been taken in this respect has 
degenerated into downright licentiousness. 
Every new publication presents our old melo- 
dies in a new dress at least, and most of them 
with all their limbs and features distorted ; so 
that they cannot be recognised by their former 
acquaintances. It was but lately thought bad 
enough to change even the harmony or arrange- 
ment of our familiar church tunes: but now 
no new publisher hesitates to change the very 
melodies, airs, or tunes themselves, so that they 
really are no longer the same. The very char- 
acteristics of the tunes, the peculiarities where- 
in they are made to differ and whereby they are 
known, are removed and mere common place 
passages and cadences substituted. Thus one 
harmony and one melody prevails to such a de- 
gree that to common musical ears every thing 
sounds alike ; and all distinction of tunes has 
vanished. The old established tunes in Ra- 
venscroft had been most of them and probably 
all often before published and formed the best 
if not the greatest part of all books in which 
they appeared, and many of them have con- 
tinued in favor to the present time. The au- 
thors of them, however, were probably wholly 
unknown. We have good reason to think so 
since Ravenscroft, who was a professor of mu- 
sic and a man, as we are told, of great learning 
and research, has not given us their names. He 
certainly would have done it, if he could, as his 
book is in some measure historical, and he ap- 
pears disposed to give us the source and origin 
of all he published, so far as they had come to 
his knowledge. Some of these tunes had been 
in use for nearly a century, and all of them for 
a long while before his day, and it was impos- 
sible, as may well be —— for him to as- 
certain their authors. They had unquestiona- 
bly undergone great alterations also, havin 

passed through many hands... Old 100 and the 
old 50th (or Landaff) appear to be the two oldest 
standard tunes that have come down to us, be- 
ing found among the tunes accompanying the 








edition of Marot’s and Beza’s Psalms printed 
at Strasburgh as early as 1545. A few others 
also which have reached our times, though of 
less celebrity, are in that collection ; as the old 
113th Psalm Tune; a tune of 10s. metre, 
called in some of our modern books Montague, 
in others Wilton, and Newark, and ascribed 
erroneously in some English publications to 
Rev. John Chetham; and a tune from which 
has been formed our 46th Psalm Tune, found 
in some New England publications, ascribed 
erroneously to Bull, and set to the words “ I'll 
praise my Maker with my breath,’ &c. Old 
100 is there set to the 134th Psalm. These 
five tunes are all which, in that large collection, 
as we can discover, have survived and continu- 
ed in sufficient favor to hold a place in any of 
our modern publications. All these are of 
French origin, except the 46th Psalm, which is 
a High Dutch tune. While engaged in this 
inquiry we have found abundant o¢casion to 
remark, how few of the many thousands of 
Psalm tunes that have been composed have had 
sufficient merit to reach posterity. Whole 
volumes, and some of no small bulk, have per- 
ished without a single survivor. Many of the 
most distinguished musicians of England, who 
we are assured by historians tried their hand 
at psalinody, have passed away without having 
left their name over a single tune now in use. 
In Ravenscroft there are about one hundred 
tunes, some of them being variously set to sev- 
eral different psalms in order to give one to 
each of the one hundred and fifty contained in 
the Psalter; and yet out of all these there are 
less than ten that still survive among us. It is 
also remarkable that of the whole number, (the 
greater part being then ancient and of long use) 
twenty-six only we may conclude were new, 
being wholly English, and composed in “ imi- 
tation of foreign tunes ;” and that of this last 
number not one single tune has reached us, or 
ever been used much or at all in Europe. 
These were set and the airs themselves proba- 
bly composed by the same distinguished mas- 
ters, already named, who arranged the old 
tunes, which fact alone would go far to satisfy 
us that they were not the authors of the old 
melodies, even if express and positive testimony 
were wanting. 

This publication of Ravenscroft went through 
several editions, and “ became,” as we are told 
by Hawkins, “ the manual for psalin singers 
throughout the kingdom :" and for many gene- 
rations, even after the public had been flooded 
with music books, any one was happy to be 


master of a genuine copy of it.” M. 
TO BE CONTINUED, 





[For the Musical Gazette. } 

Handel, Haydn, Mozart ;—these were endu- 
ed with wonderful genius, and inspired with 
the very fire and soul of music. They gave 
new light to the subject, developed its sweet- 
est and most effective powers, and raised it to 
its present important station in Europe. The 
Oratorios of the Messiah and Creation, for 
beauty and sublimity of design, rich and full 
harmony, sweet and flowing melody, have nev- 
er been equalled. The most of Handel’s music 
bears a deep impress of his splendid genius and 
elevated feeling. Sometimes he is soft and 
plaintive, but more generally rises to the lofti- 
est themes of joyous acclamation, pouring forth 
a flood of the most thrilling harmony ever heard 
by mortal man. Haydn is sweet, refined and 
flowing. He was a rapid composer, and his 
beautiful airs were more the result of a fine 
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fancy and warm feeling, than of study. Mozart, 
with a delicate and feeble constitution, kind and 
sympathetic feelings, was a constant victim of 
gloom and dark foreboding. As a natural con- 
sequence of such an imagination, his music ts 
soft, moving and tender. He was much belov- 
ed in life and lamented in death. 

But, great as were these three composers, 
whose names, and whose works will live as 
long as superior genius and music shall be ap- 
preciated, they were not, in our opinion, as 
useful to the cause of plain church music, as 
some others of less talents and celebrity. They 
wrote more for the theatre, and oecasions which 
have no connection with, or beneficial influence 
upon church music. ‘l’o be sure, many extracts 
from their anthems, as well as some of their 
short pieces, have been incorporated into our 
church psalmody ; but, as a general thing, their 
music was not designed for, nor can be perform- 
ed by common choirs and congregations. It is 
to such composers as Luther, Tallis, Ravens- 


croft, Madan, Williams, Tanzur, and others of 


former time, also, (may I not add ?) some of our 
native writers that we are indebted for the great- 
est part of our best and most useful church music. 

Such tunes, as are intended for divine ser- 
vice, should be sweet, flowing, and easy ; free 
from all hard and unnatural skips, intricate 
melodies, fanciful modulations, and difficult 
harmonies, which ever render them unfit for 
common use. Sacred music is not designed 
for the mere amateur, nor for the skill and dis- 
play of a few superior performers, but the edifi- 
cation and powers of the people generally ; 
therefore should it be such as may be well per- 
formed and enjoyed by the plainest christian, 
whether approved by an affected and fastidious 
ear or not. It is delightful! when the pious 
effusions of the inspired Psalmist flow in lofty, 
but sweet and harmonious strains from the uni- 
ted voices of a large congregation. The feelings 
are enlivened, the thoughts are elevated, and 
the heart is inspired with heavenly love and 
gratitude. Is not the scene grand and impres- 
sive ? Away then with all affected and artificial 
warblings, as unfit for the solemnities of divine 
adoration. 

The writer is not among 
reject every piece of music composed by our 
American authors of former days. Jordan and 
Brookfield, by Billings, Windham, by Read, 
Archdale, by Law, and Coronation, by Holden, 
are excellent, and not discreditable to musical 
genius, and their insertion in the Boston publi- 
cations is honorable to the compilers. They 
are not of sufficient age however, to entitle them 
to the name of “ancient music,” as they are 
called in one particular compilation. Most of 
the American composers, that immediately fol- 
lowed Billings, seem to lack the necessary, sa- 
cred inspiration that [ have named above. ‘There 
certainly cannot be anything reverential, sol- 
emn, and comporting with sacred worship, in 
musical jingle ; yet all their compositions were 
of that cast. There was nothing in them of 
that serious and sacred character which we find 
in the psalmody of native Americans of the 
present day, viz. Ives, Mason, and some others. 


L. 


those who would 








[For the Musical Gazette.] 


The music of the Eastern nations and tribes 
at the present day bears a strong resemblance, 
it is thought, to that of the ancients. The mel- 
odies of tho ancient Jews were remarkable for 
their strong and expressive character. So are 
those of the Oriental nations at the present day. 


Said a Chinese to an English gentleman, a few 
| years since, “the airs of our music pass from 
\the ears to the heart, and from the heart even 
to the soul.” A laconic, but just commentary 
upon the monotonous and ineffective style of 
modern music, both in this country and Europe. 
Ancient melodies were free, and expressive of 
the true feelings of the singer. They were not, 
it is true, critically conned and formed upon sci- 
entific principles; yet they flowed from the 
lips, just as the sense of the words and appro- 
priate feeling produced them. Have not what 
are commonly called the graces and the refine- 
ments of music in a great measure deprived it 
of its native beauty and most expressive char- 
acter ? that natural and thrilling melody which 
flows from a warm and feeling heart? These 
melodies of ancient times were not encumbered 
and enfeebled with dull and heavy accompani- 
ments; but were free, as the spirit that breath- 
ed them and gave them energy and irresisitble 
charm, and to this natural and expressive char- 
acter we may doubtless attribute their aston- 
ishing effects. J. 





[For the Musical Gazette.] 

Mr. Epiror,—The Report of the doings of 
the Musical Convention, has at last appeared. 
By the request of the Convention and permis- 
sion of Professor Mason, “ various hints, or 
suggestions which had occurred to him in con- 
sequence of improprieties which he had wit- 
nessed in choirs,” and which he read before the 
Convention, are published in this report, and 
are particularly worthy of the consideration of 
choirs generally. We would be verily glad, 
could several thousand sheets of these “ hints 
or suggestions,” be printed and gratuitously, or 


choirs throughout the country. There is the 
more need of this, since, we believe, the mem- 
bers of choirs very generally, are quite ignorant 
of the duties and responsibilities, to which these 
“ hints,” have special reference. They are all 
very appropriately arranged under the follow- 
ing general heads. Seats in the Choir. Before 
service. Self esteem. Keeping time. During 
singing. At the close of a Hymn. During ser- 
vice. After singing. If unwell. After service. 
Leaving the choir. Choir meetings. Resigning 
seats, General rules and deportment. ‘'Té all 
these rules, we give a most hearty consent, 
with the exception of one remark under the 
head of “ During singing ;” which is, that 
“the consonants cannot be given with too much 
force.” This is certainly a mistake. It is very 
certain, that the best orators and speakers in the 
country, do mot give the consonants with the 
greatest possible force. That they do give them 
with great distinctness, is a fact. But a dis- 
tinct articulation, does not require the most for- 
cible enunciation of the consonants. This rule 
would answer for a singing school, but not for 
achoir. Good singers, are careful of a clear 
enunciation and a distinct articulation. But 
when the extreme is practised giving the conso- 
nants, (which are generally the symbols of sub- 
tonic elements} with the greatest possible force, 
it makes the performers seem to try to do some- 
thing, requiring effort; when they should seem 
to sing in taste with the most perfect ease. 
Examples to illustrate our position, could be 
given, if it were necessary, we should think the 
rule a safe one, if it were as follows, viz. There 
is little danger of singers giving the consonants 
with too great distinctness and force. We did 
not anticipate a criticism when we commenced 








these remarks, but from their nature, have been 


in some way, distributed to the members of 








unable to well avoid it. These “ hints and sug- 
gestions,” are much to the point in many re- 
spects; but they relate more particularly to the 
conduct of singers and some of their duties. 

There are yet other particulars, connected 
with that very important part of Divine worship, 
singing the praises of Jehovah, which re- 
main untouched. Among these would be; 
The duties, responsibilities and powers of the 
chorister or leader. The relations of the mem- 
bers of the choir to the leader. ‘The relations 
of the choir to the congregation. Of their re- 
lations to the minister. Of the nature of their 
duties and responsibilities. On the duties of 
individuals possessed of proper talents, to be- 
come members of choirs and of improving them 
to the glory of Him who gave them. On the 
relations of the congregation to the choir. Their 
obligations to them and duty to sustain them. 
What they have a right to expect and what they 
have not a right to expect. If there is both an 
Organist and Conductor ; the relations of each ; 
the one to the other. In regard to the general 
style of playing sacred music. Voluntaries ; 
their length and style. The essentials of a good 
Conductor. Of a good Organist. Of the mem- 
bers of a church choir and necessary qualifica- 
tions severally. On the propriety of instru- 
mental with church music. Of the organ alone 
and with other instruments ; and of other in- 
struments without the organ. On the proprie- 
ty of using instruments in churches, which in- 
struments have been devoted to immoral pur- 
poses. On the tendency of good singing to 
build up a congregation. Its effect on them 
and the minister, with the reverse ; hence their 
duty to promote it. Of the proper number of 
voices and kind, for each part. ‘The same of 
instruments if used with, or without the organ. 
The best manner of seating the different parts. 
Of duetts, solos, trios, quartettes, choruses and 
chorus singing, anthems, and doxologies. Of 
their propriety or impropriety at certain times. 
How and by whom they should be sung. On 
the structure of choirs in churches so as to ac- 
commodate the members and best promote the 
effect of the singing. On the best method of 
raising and sustaining a good choir of sing- 
ers; and probably others which might be sug- 
gested. Now, sir, we have books not a few, 
devoted to the different branches of the arts, 
sciences, and literature. Libraries of history 
and theology. Books for church members, for 
ministers, for students, for young men and 
young ladies ; for the aged and for children ; 
but no book has yet appeared, suited to the 
wants of the leader and members of a choir. 
We should think that a book which should em- 
brace the above named topics, and as many 
others as might be thought proper; written by 
a judicious individual, would be of great ser- 
vice at the present day, when so much is doing 
to cultivate.sacred music, and might with pro- 
priety be called the Choirester’s Manual.— 
Would not the author of the “ hints and sug- 
gestions,” be the proper man to write such a 
book ? And would he not contribute another 
essential benefit to the cause, to the promotion 
of which he has so largely contributed ? 

We will notice Mr, “ tl’s” reply and stric- 
tures in your next. —W.— 








[For the Musical Gazette.] 
THE NEW JERUSALEM CHURCH IN PHILLIPS PLACE. 
Having attended the religious exercises of this 
church on one occasion only, we feel disposed 
to remark favorably of what we saw and heard. 
The house—pleasant and quite commodious, 
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without galleries or choir seats. The organ, 
on the right of the pulpit, played by the well 
known and much esteemed Mr. Webb, Profes- 
sor of the Boston Academy of Music. The 
worship consisted in reading considerable por- 
tions of scripture and the singing of chants, a 
short sermon, and the Lord's prayer. 

There is an appearance of neatness about the 
house and a solemnity in the exercises quite 
pleasing and devotional. The congregation are 
the choir, i. e. the organist leads, and all sing. 
The chants are of a character adapted to the 
occasions and the degree of cultivation in mu 
sic, for which they were designed; and are 
done up in a very neat octavo volume. Like 
most chants, they are of a solemn and devo- 
tional cast. 

While the congregation were assembling, the 
organ poured forth sometimes its melodious, 
sometimes its harmonious, and at other times 
its sublime and at other times pathetic strains, 
obedient to the touch of the skilful performer. 
Now it ceased and the services commenced. 

We are told that a kind of general singing 
school is kept, under the direction of the society, 


which it is the privilege of any or all of the}! 


members of the congregation to attend. In this 
way they are “encouraging congregational 
singing.” 


a (an 








{For the Musical Gazette.] 


Mr. Epiror,—I was present at the Concert 
at the Marlboro’ Chapel, Dec. 13, conducted by 
D. Copeland, Esq. The house was well filled, 
and the audience appeared to be highly grati- 
fied. It was to me peculiarly pleasant to hear 
some of the old sprightly airs that were in vogue 
about forty years ago, which were both animat- 
ing and edifying. You may talk and tell and 
argufy, as you please, about your sober and 
solem airs, as being most fit and suitable for 
religious purposes; my religion is cheerful, 
and so shall be my music. If I were to find 
any fault with the performances, | should say 
that there was a lack of preparation and drilling. 
I see no propriety in yoking Invitation and 
Lord’s Day together; I think it bad taste. Old 
Chester, simple and plain as it is, is no mean 
affair. It reminds us of our revolutionary pe- 
riod ; it was written to a patriotic hymn of Bil- 
lings’s own composing, which carried an enthu- 
siasm even into the camp itself, and Chester, for 
sometime, was the only tune the fifers of the 
army were allowed to play, while on the march. 
Edom; this was performed as it ought to be, 
and so was Bristol, by Swan.  Billings’s Ma- 
jesty waked us into a remembrance of the au- 
thor himself, and his wonderful power of voice 
which seemed to reverberate from the three 
hills of Shawmut to the forests of his native 
Canton ! 

Among the auditory we observed two Ex- 
presidents of the Handel and Haydn Society, 
—the venerable Oliver Holden, Esq. of Charles- 
town,—many other distinguished amateurs, and 
many others of our highly respectable citizens. 

Gamovt. 








The heads of birds which sing, of those 
which do not, and of the individuals of the 
same kind which have a greater or less dispo- 
sition to music, differ conspicuously at the place 
of this organ, (tune.) The heads of male sing- 
ing birds are easily distinguished from those of 
females of the same kind by a different devel- 
opment of the organ of tune in each. 

Spurzheim. 








{For the Musical Gazette.] 
“ There is nothing which is calculated to affect the human 
mind more than the strains of well performed music.” 

What is’t that cheers the gloomy hour, 
Melting the clouds which o’er us lower ? 
What is’t that bids that sudden start, 
Shiv’ring the deep chords of the heart 

With feelings so divine ? 
Why beat the hearts of yonder throng, 
With feelings noble, deep, and strong ? 
Why bends the matron’s aged knee, 
And youth so joyful, gay and free, 

At yonder golden shrine ? 


Why that extatic, joyful cry, 
At which the vaulting heavens reply ? 
Whence the spring of those deep fears, 
Whence that flood of speaking tears, 
Moist’ning yon maiden’s eye ? 
What is’t that shrouds these worldly hours 
And lifts us to ethereal bowers ? 
What ! wist ye not its mystic name ? 
"Vis Music’s rich inspiring flame ? 
The voice of Harmony. 


é 
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At the time of the publication of the Seventeenth num- 
ber of the Musical Gazette, and for ten days previous, the 
editor was absent from the city, being sick in the country. 
He had however, before his departure, prepared the music 
for the number and left it with the printers ; yet, in his ab- 
sence, it was laid aside and Christmas Ode substituted for 
it, without his knowledge or consent. He therefore does 
not feel responsible, in any shape, for the appearance of this 
original piece. Neither was the editorial notice of said 
Ode. in the same number, inserted by him, or by his direc- 
tion. We understand that the Author has published a new 
edition of the Ode, has corrected those errors which, in his 
haste, had escaped his notice, and that the same will be for- 
warded to each subscriber of the Gazette. 


We insert in the present number proposals, by our worthy 
friend, A. P. Heinrich, of New York, for publishing his 
MusicaL WEEK, an original work of his own composition, 
also Fantasia VocaLe, the Prospectus and particulars of 
which will be found in another column. Our respect for 
Mr. H's talents would at ide us in favor of the pub- 
lication, without having Anote of them. ‘I'he author 
seeks “no vain glory ;” @f ic forms no part of his 
composition ; neither has tip s had power to quench his 
fire or obliterate his genius. We earnestly hope that the 
venerable author will meet the encouragement which is due 
to his distinguished abilities. 







The Stars have fled south, the Opera has ceased, and 
other attractions now draw their crowds to the theatre. But 
we of New England, “ are yet hardly sufficiently indoctrin- 
ated into the business of this department of music, (the 
Opera,) to be fully alive to its charms.” This is verily the 
fact, and it will require years of inurement before this high- 
est species of musical composition will meet with general 
encouragement, although there are not afew who can and do 
duly appreciate it. Sacred concerts and oratorfos are rea- 
dily patronized in city and country, because we are univer- 
sally fond of sacred music, and have, from the time of the 
Janding of the Pilgrims, been accustomed to its performance, 
and to make it an important part of our weekly worship. 


The communication signed L. S. is inadmissible. The 
quibs and quibbles therein alluded to affect us not with the 
least degree of either fear, care or uneasiness whatever, 
and come not within the scope of our notice. We thank 
the writer for his friendly proffers, and shall be happy to re- 
ceive contributions from him on any other subject. 


CHIROGRAPHY.—We must request some of our corres- 
pondents to have a little mercy on our compositor, who de- 
clares, point-blank, that he will not attempt to “ decipher 
carrot seed.” If a composition be worth publication, it cer- 
tainly is deserving to be written~in an intelligible hand. — 
Some, it is said, despise such pains-taking ; we do not be- 
lieve, however, that this dislike of labor is always a crite- 
rion of genius. 











Mr. Eprror,—You have at your service, to 
publish or not, the following remarks, on the 
ComPaRATIVE DEGREES oF sINGING. Singing 
may be ; horrible, miserable, very bad, bad, rather 
bad, very indifferent, tolerable, mezzo, pretty 
good, good, very good, fine, very fine, excellent, 
most excellent, first rate, the highest state of 
perfection. Comments upon each particular 
head in the next communication. Scripe. 








PROSPECTUS. 


A. P. Heinricn proposes to publish a new 
work of his own composition, to be entitled the 
Musica, Weex. This publication is intended 
expressly for the Piano-forte ; and all the sub- 
jects and associations connected with it, will be 
exclusively American. ‘The composer, though 
his aim will be simplicity, will do his best to 
produce a work which may not diminish the 
rising character of this Republic, for an improv- 
ing taste in the highest style of music. He 
will strive, at the same time, to encourage that 
spirit of patriotism in the bosom of Americans, 
which ever glows most warmly and brightly in 
those countries where music holds a prominent 
place among the accomplishments, and is culti- 
vated with the greatest assiduity and ardor. 

The collection will consist of seven numbers, 
each to average seven or eight pages. In or- 
der to give it the greatest practical utility, for 
students, the fingering will be carefully marked 
throughout. The subscription price will be 
four cents a page. The subscribers may con- 
tinue the work or not, after the delivery of the 
first two numbers. The payment to be made 
for each number on delivery. A list of sub- 
scribers’ names will be appended at the close 
of the series, as a testimonial of the liberality 
of the patrons of native music. 

The work will be so divided as to form a set 
of musical pictures upon national subjects, one 
for each successive day of the week, closing 
with a tribute to the father of his country— 
Wasuincton. The programme follows : 

Monday, The Condor, the giant bird of South 
America ; comprising a Sketch of the Combat 
of the Condor in the air; ‘The Condor’s repose ; 
and the Combat of the Condor on land.—F an- 
TASIA. 

Tuesday, Osceola; Marcia Brisuante anv 
War Dance. } 

Wednesday, Pocahontas ; Granp Wattz. 

Thursday, The Cherokees’ Lament on quit- 
ting their native homes for Arkansas ; Marcia 
Dotoroso. 

Friday, The Landing of the Pilgrims ; Dt 
VERTIMENTO. 

Saturday, The Treaty of William Penn ; 
Overture. 

Sunday, The Washingtoniad ; A Vo.untary. 

A. P. Heinnicn also proposes to publish, at 
the same time, a FANTASIA VOCALE; 
with a Piano-Forte Accompaniment; the words 
by Alexander Mensbier, of St. Petersburg, Rus- 
sia. The Fantasia will contain about nine pa- 

es, at four cents a page, and will be entitled 
ELEANORE. The names of subscribers will 
appear with the work. 








Anecpote.—At a musical meeting, a vocalist 
performer who was rather shabbily dressed 
about his under garments, being complimented 
on the power of his voice, vainly threw up his 
head and replied,—*O sir, I can make an 
thing of it.” “Can you, indeed!” said a wit 
in the company, “I would then advise you te 
make yourself a pair of breeches of it.” 
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cause to com- plain, Till that fa-tal day whenshe died. Her eyes, that so beautiful shone,Are closed for 
las! is no more, And I am a __ stranger to peace. Letme copy, with fervour de - vout, ee virtues that 
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ev-er in sleep; And mine, since my Lu-cy is gone, Have moaiiing to do but to weep. 
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but to weep, but to weep, but to weep, but to weep, have nothing to do but to weep. 
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never rt,never to part,never to part never to part, We shall meeta- gain, nev - er to _ part. 
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part. 









but to weep, but to weep, but to weep, but to weep, have noth-ing to do but to weep. 
part, to part,never to part, never to part,never to part, Weshall meeta- gain, nev - er to part, 
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2 
And, like th’ angelic throng, 

















4 
through his gracious will, 














In Eden's sacre bowers, demption’s wondrous plan 
Our first pe sung ow, hines creative skill 
His hi powers ; And own his sovereign power: fA saving sinful man. 
Their ER great He is the Lord: 43 ~ Hence saints are blest, 
Their thoughts employed And rocks, and trees, By his rich love, 
While they enjoyed And stars and seas On thrones above, 
Their blissful state. Obey his word. With endless rest. 






Now, mortals, give the King 
More praise, than nature ow es; 
And, angels, louder sing, 
Than when creation rose: 
Then let the sound 
Of his free grace 
Fill every place 
The world around. 





























Carrarettn—Caflarelli was not only a very 
great singer, but he possessed a correspondingly 
noble mind, with a highly cultivated taste in 
the fine arts. The following anecdote is every 
way characteristic of high talent, devoid of envy. 
When Gizziello first appeared at Rome, he pro- 
duced so great a sensation, that Caffarelli, then 
in the zenith of his reputation, set off to hear 
him. He entered the pit muffled up in a cloak, 
unknown to any one present. After Gizziello 
had sung his first solo, he shouted, at the top of 
his voice,‘ Bravo! bravissimo! Gizziello, e Caf- 
Sarelli che ti lo dice,” it is Caffarelli who tells you 
so— and instantly leaving the theatre returned 


to Naples. 





MASON’S MUSICAL EXERCISES, 
ered MASTERS are informed that the “ Musica! Ex- 
lercises,” which have been in preparation by Mr. L. Mason, 
for some time past, are now published and ready for sale. 
They are designed for the convenience of the teacher, and 
to facilitate instruction in the elements of vocal music, 
"according to the plan of the Manaal of Instruction of the 
Boston Academy of Music; and to save, ina great measure, 
the trouble and time required in writing on the Black Board, 
the characters being large enough to be seen across the schoo! 
room, Suited to the wants both of Juvenile and Adult schools. 
Itis believed that the intelligent teacher will at once see and 
appreciate their great advantage. The whole course is 
embraced on 67 large sheets, which are put together in a 
convenient form for use ; and also for easy transportation 
from one school toanother. A teacher in Connecticut who 
favor was furnished with a portion of the sheets be- 
fore the whole were done, writes that, besides the saving of 
tame and labor, “ he thinks they will enable his school to 
make as much progress in six evenings as it could in ten, 
taught in any other way.” Ifthis be the case, they must 
be a desideratum, considering the brevity of the season 
seam allowed a teacher in which to bring forward his 
school. Price of tie work $6,50. 
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y Lowell Mason, — will be | 
*Choirs supplied with the | 

h number, for the year ; 










HE SER: 
new Church } 
issued on the first ¢ 
work for 89 per do 
single copies, $1 


O MUSICAL PIE S.—The following new 
and interesting Mi orks, for the practice and pub- | 
lic performance of Choral Societies, may be had at the | 


Bookstores of the eribers, viz : 
THE MORNING-’ tiful and brilliant piece, in four | 
vocal parts. By Ries—23 pages. 
THE POWER OF SONG: no less interesting, con- 
sisting of choruses, solos, duets, &c.: the poetry translated | 
from the German of Schiller; the music by Romberg—40 pp. | 
A GRAND CHORUS —“ Awake! put on strength, O | 
arm of the Lord.” By Neukomm—12 pages, 
THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S COLLECTION OF | 
CHORUSES —Being a Collection of the most popular and | 








\useful Choruses of the great masters; designed for the | 
practice of Societies, for Concerts or Public Exhibitions. | 

r 
“ The Lord shall reign,” (the horse and his rider). ‘Come | 
gentle Spring.” “ Behold and see.” ! 
cometh.” “ Blessed is the people.” Blessing and honor, | 
glory and power.” “ Fixed in his everlasting seat.” “ For 
with strength.” “ Glorify the great Jehovah.” “Glory be | 
to God in the highest.” ‘Glory be to God on high.” 
“ Great is the Lord” ‘ Hailstone Chorus.” “ Hallelujah 
Chorus.” “Hallelujah to the Father.” ‘ He gave them 
hailstones.”’ ‘ Holy Lord God of Hosts.” “ Hosanna.” 
“ How excellent thy name.” ‘Let us with a joyful mind.” 
“Lo! He cometh.” ‘‘ Night’s shades no longer.” “ Now 
elevate the sign of Judah.” ‘‘ O how beautiful thy gar- 
ments.” ‘Sons of Zion.” “Sound aloud his praises.” 
‘* Sound aloud Jehovah’s name.” “ The arm of the Lord.” 
“ The great Jehovah is our awful theme.” “ The Lord is 

at.’ It may safely be said of this work, that it is the 

most valuable collection of the kind ever issued. Orchestral 
Accompaniments furnished when wanted. — ‘ 

THE BOSTON GLEE BOOK, consisting of nearly one 
hundred glees, madrigals and rounds, selected from the 
works of the most admired composers. By Lowell Mason 
and G. J. Webb. 

AN ANTHEM—“ I will extol thee, O God !” suitable for 
thanksgiving and various public occasions. By L. Mason. 


“ Blessed is he who | 











publication of | 


his volume contains the following valuable pieces, viz. || 


Also—The Boston Academy’s Collection of Church Mu- 
sic ; Handel and Haydn Society’s do.; ‘Ihe Choir; Bridge- 
| water Collection ; Juvenile Singing School; Occasional 
Psalm and Hymn Tunes, No.4; The Seraph, a monthl 
| el emp | 4 =) = y 

ublication of new tunes, &c , $1, per annum. For sale by 
| WILKINS & CARTER, 17 Water street, and G. W. 
| PALMER & CO, 131 Washington street. 


Progressive Exercises, 


OR JUVENILE AND ADULT SINGING SCHOOLS, 
By JONATHAN C, WOODMAN. Just Publish- 
| ed, and for sale at the Musical Gazette Office, 32 Congress 
| Street. 8 octavo pages—Price $2.25 per hundred. 











Pus.isuep every other Wednesday. by OTIS,BROAD- 


i} ERS & CO., 120, Washington Street, Boston, at three 


j dollars per annum. All communications must be post 
paid, and addressed to Bartnotomew Brown, Esq., 


|| the Editor, to the care of the Publishers. 
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